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PLANTING TREES, VINES, &C. 


To give full directions for planting trees and vines in the best manner 
would require a pamphlet instead of a single page, but a few hints may be 
of service. 

Tree Pranvine.—Trees should be planted on land which has been well 
plowed and subsoiled. If this is not the case, dig a hole five feet in diam- 
ter, two feet deep, and partly fill it with good surface soil, spread out the 
roots with the hands carefully, so that they shall be in a natural position ; 
fill in the fine earth upon the roots, shaking the tree gently, or working 
the soil about the roots with the hands; fill the hole with surface soil, and 
press it firmly with both feet. Do not have the tree any deeper than it 
grew inthe Nursery. If in the Autumn, place stones on the top of the 
ground, paving the entire surface over the roots; if stones are not handy, 
make a mound of earth one foot high with the tree in the centre; this 
will guard against wind and mice; but it should be leveled in the spring. 
If the tree is planted in the spring, pave the ground, as directed for fall 
planting, and cover the stones with a bushel of long manure, keeping it a 
few inches from the tree, this will protect the roots from the drouth of 
summer, 

Prouyine.—In most cases one half or more of the last year’s growth 
should be cut from each branch. Those who like trees with high branches 
will cut off entirely the lower limbs, so that the head will be formed by 
the topmost shoots. i 

Vine Prantine.—A very large amount of extra labor was formerly be- 
stowed in the preparation of grounds for vines; old horses, cats, dogs, 
bones, hair, tanner’s offal and lime, were mingled in beautiful confusion, 
and very high flavored grapes were of course expected, but often in their 
place came the mildew and the rot, and a famous growth of vines. If 
you would have good healthy vines, use a little common sense, and dig 
your holes about two feet deep and six feet wide, and long enough to set 
the required number of vines; fill the holes with good rich surface soil, 
and depend upon the annual mulching with manure, lime and ashes in 
the Autumn of every year for the continued fertility of your vines, and 
you will not be disappointed, if good healthy ones are planted. 


From N. Longworth, Esq. 


After the Catalogue had gone to press, we received from N. Loyeworru, 


| Esq., the distinguished Wine Grower of Ohio, a letter acknowledging the 


receipt of a few OPORTO Grapes for experiment, but have only room for 
one or two sentences: 
CINCINNATTI, October 27. 
Dr. E. Ware Sytvester—Drar Sm:—The Grapesarereceived. Ihave 
pressed out the must. * * * * Tomy surprise it weighs eighty-two 
degrees, a fair weight. Must as black as ink, and thicker than any I have 
seen. Yours, &e., N. LONGWORTH. 
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DWARF PEARS. 
For Prices and Varieties see Page 6. 


TO FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


a 


Iv presenting his Annual Catalogue, the subscriber tenders his thanks to 
his friends for the very liberal patronage he has received, enabling him year 
by year to sell nearly all his merchantable Nursery Stock. He is also 
gratified in iearning that those planting trees from this Nursery have 
been so successful in making the trees, plants and vines live. The fine 
loam, of which tke soil of the Nursery is composed, producing an abund- 
ance of small fibrous roots, will always tend to make transplanting from 
this Nursery successful; and the fine thrifty growth of the trees amply 
repay the purchaser for the outlay. Individual cases might be mention- 
ed, where farmers and amateur fruit growers have planted ovt from the 
Lyons Nursery, one, two, or three hundred trees, without the loss of a 
single one; and one orehard of five hundred trees was planted by Mr 
Wm. Henrer, of Sodus, with the loss of only one tree. Those wishing 
to see a young Orchard which would be difficult to surpass, are requested 
to look at that of James Rogers, Esq., of Lyons, planted from this 
Nursery three years since, which is producing, this Autumn, quite a crop 
of Apples. 

Fruit has paid better per acre for several years past, than any other 
crop, in proportion to the labor bestowed upon it. There are several 
Orchards of Apples in this vicinity that have paid from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars per acre each year, on an averige, 
for five or seven suceessive years. It is less labor to properly care for 
an orchard and gather the fruit, than to raise and market an acre of 
corn or potatoes. The one will yield one hundred dollars, and the other 
from fifteen to thirty dollars. 

The fruit from a half aere of Dwarf Pears in this county sold for 
five hundred dollars. 

I saw a Peach Orchard of eight acres, which this fall, produced two 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of fruit, delivered at the 
depot without any expense for marketing. A few years since, a Peach 
Orchard of ten acres, in Ohio, returned a net income of over eight 
thousand dollars in a single year. 

An acre of Strawberries in this county has returned the owner four 
hundred dollars for one erop. 

The Messrs. Seymour, of Norwalk, Conn., realized four thousand 
dollars from four acres of Lawton Blackberries, last year. 

A friend informs me, that from his seven acres of Isabella Grape vines, 
he sold in one year Grapes enough to pay all the expenses of the year, 
and leave a balance of fourteen hundred dollars, or two hundred dollars 
per acre. 

Eleven barrels of Pears from this county, this year, sold for over three 
hundred dollars. 

Some of these cases are extra yields, and others but the ordinary re- 
turns for investments in fruit trees. 


Clee uO GUL. 


APPLE TREES, 


Standard Trees, 3 to 9 feet high 25 cts. each. 
Dwarf Trees, 1 and 2 years old___.._.....25 and 87 cts. each. 
A deduction from these prices by the quantity. 


BALDWIN.—Large, red; flesh crisp, juicy and pleasant; vigorous 
grower; upright and productive; one of the best market apples. 
December to March. 

EARLY HARVEST.—Medium to large size; pale yellow; sub-acid, 
fine; moderate but erect grower; good bearer. August. 

ENGLISH RUSSET.—Pale russet; mild sub-acid; tree a great 
bearer; fruit keeps a year; very fine for baking in the Spring. 

FALL PIPPIN.—Very large, roundish oblong; yellow; rich and 
excellent; tree vigorous and a fair bearer. October to December. 

GOLDEN SWEET.—One of the best early sweet apples; the fruit 
is of medium to large size, covered with rich yellow, and is uni- 
formly very fair; the tree is of the most robust growth, and pro- 
duces large crops. August and September. 

GREEN SWEET.—Medium size; greenish; tender, sweet and spicy; 
one of the very best keeping sweet apples. November to May. 

HAWLEY, (DOUSE.)—One of the most valuable autumn fruits; it 
is very large, pale yellow and delicious; it grows strong; very pro- 
ductive. September and October. 

JERSEY SWEETING.—Very popular, both for the table and for 
cooking’; it is planted largely in some localities solely for fattening 
cattle, &e.; the apple is medium size, striped with red and yellow; 
the tree is very vigorous and remarkably productive, 

KESWICK CODLIN.—Valuéd highly for its good cooking qualities; 
it is pale yellow, rather acid, and continues in use for a long time; 
the tree is of rapid growth and very productive. July to October. 

KING, (Tompkins County Kiye.)—Tree very vigorous; spreading, 
and an abundant bearer; fruit large; skin yellowish, mostly cover- 
ed with red; flesh yellowish, juicy, tender, rich; a very popular 
market apple. December to March. 

LADIE’S SWEET, (Heyricx Sweer.)—Strong upright grower; fruit 
medium size; red; very sweet. November to May. 

NORTHERN SPY.—Tree vigorous upright grower; needs thinning 
out, and high cultivation; does not bear young; fruit large, coni- 
eal; good flavor. January to May. 

R. I. GREENING.—Everybody knows the R. I. Greening, and every 
lady has cooked it; eats well; bears well; keeps well; cooks well; 
grows well, and sells well. A No.1. At the south and west it 
becomes a fall apple. November to April. 
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RED ASTRACHAN.—Large, roundish oblate; smooth; nearly cov- 
ered with brilliant deep crimson, with a thick bloom like a plum; 
tree vigorous, with large foliage. August. 

ROXBURY RUSSET.—Medial size; flattish; greenish russet; sub- 
acid; good; celebrated as a long keeper. 

SYLVESTER—A seedling which originated in this Nursery; the tree 
is a thrifty grower, forming a very uniform head; very productive; 
fruit medium size; slightly conical; skin white, with a crimson 
cheek; flesh white, crisp, vinous; very tender; acid; becoming sub- 
acid when fully mature; pronounced by many competent judges 
the nest Apple of the season; valuable for the desert and for cook- 
ing; it is more beautiful than the celebrated Lady Apple. October 
and November. Dwarfs may be had of this variety. 

SWEET BOUGH.—Very large; pale yellow; sweet, tender and 
juicy; tree, a moderate, compact grower, and good bearer; begins 
to ripen in August, and lasts for a long time. 

SOPS OF WINE.—Tree, upright and productive; fruit medium size; 
red; flesh white, sometimes stained with red; mild, sub-acid flavor. 
August and September. 

TALMAN SWEETING.—Medial size; light yellow; very sweet; rich, 
fine; excellent for baking. T)ecember to May. 

WAGENER.—Tree, thrifty, upright grower; fruit medium size; red; 
bears very early. November to February. 

A few trees may be had of the following varieties: 


Be.mont. BENoNI. Newtown Pippin. 
V ANDEVERE. Summer Rose. Summer Prarmain, 
Swaar. SumMER QUEEN. SPITZENBURGH. 
Earty STRAWBERRY. Pomme GIsz. Pecx’s PLEeAsAnt. 
STANDARD PEARS. 
3 to 6 feet high............------50 cts. each—$40 per 100. 


VIRGALIEU, (Warre Doyenne.)—Medium size; pale yellow, with 
a faint blush on the sunny side; universally esteemed when it does 
not crack. September and October. Three barrels of the Virga- 
lieu from Sodus, last year, were sold in New York for $60.00 at 

. wholesale. 

BARTLETT.—Large; buttery and melting, with rich, musky flavor; 
growth erect, and bears abundantly, and very young, September. 

FLEMISH BEAUTY.—Large, beautiful; melting and rich; strong 
grower and good bearer. September and October. 

LAWRENCE.—Large; rich flavored, melting; a regular bearer, No- 
vember to February. 

SECKEL.—Small, rich; the best pear in the world; the trees grow 
quite slow. September and October. 

SHELDON.—Originated in this county; fruit large, roundish; skin 
greenish russett, with a richly shaded cheek. October. 

GLOU-MORCEAU.—Fruit large; skin, smooth, greenish yellow; rich, 


sugary, melting. December. 


6 PEARS—CHERRIES, 


DWARF PEARS. 
25 to 50 cents each. | Bearing Trees, $1 to $2. 


There are a few kinds of Pears, which produce well when cultivated 
as Dwarfs on Quince roots. They require to be headed back when | 
planted, every year, and kept clean from weeds and grass, and then they 
bear good annual crops. 


DUCHESSE D’ ANGOULEME.—Fruit very large; greenish yellow; 
flesh white, buttery. Sold this season in this county for $20 and 
$35 per barrel. October. 

LOUIS BONNE OF JERSEY.—Large; yellowish green, with a red 
cheek; juicy, buttery and rich; grows vigorously on quince, and is 
oue of the best. September and October. 

VICAR OF WINKFIELD, OR LE CURE.—Large, and valuable 
for its keeping qualities. November to January. 

GLOU-MORCEAU.—See Standard Pears. 

DES NONNES.—Medium size; lemon yellow; very juicy, sweet, 
melting; bears abundantly. October. 

BEURRE D’ ANJOU.—tLarge, greenish, yellow; buttery and melt- 
ing. October and November. 

OSWEGO BEURRE.—Medium size; green russett; melting and 
juicy; makes a fine growth and is productive. October to De- 
cember. 

BEURRE DIEL.—Thrifty grower; fruit large, greenish yellow, with 
brown spots and russet marbling. October to January. 


CHERRIES 
6 to. 10 feet highseaeee” _ ._ eee eae 2 25icts.'to'3i iclis:veach: 


The proprietor invites particular attention to his stock of Cherry 
Trees, which for beauty and size are probably the best in the State. 
BAUMANN’S MAY, OR MAY BIGARREAU.—Small, dark, red, 

sweet, juicy, and tender; good bearer, and vigorous grower; ripens 
early, about the middle of June. 

BLACK TARTARIAN.—Very large; purplish black; half tender, 
juicy, rich, and delicious; vigorous grower, and very productive, 
Latter part of June into July. 

BLACK EAGLE.—Large, black, tender, rich, juicy and high flavored ; 
vigorous grower, and productive. Ist to 15th of July. 

ELTON. ; nearly covered next the sun 
with light red; half tender, juicy, rich and sweet; growth vigor- 
ous. - Last of June. 

HOLLAND BIGARREAU.—Large, deep red, firm, of fine flavor. 

GOVERNOR WOOD.—A new American Seedling tree; afine grower 
and productive; fruit, hght yellow, shaded and marbled with red, 
juicy, sweet and delicious; one of the very be:t. Middle of June. 

GREAT BIGARREAU. —Very large; nearly black; flesh firm, rich, 
and sweet. July Ist. 
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BIGARREAU, OR YELLOW SPANISH.—Large, pale yellow, with 
a red cheek; firm, juicy, and excellent; one of the best and hand- 
somest of light-colored Cherries; vigorous and productive. End 
of June. 

MAY DUKE.—Large, dark red; ripens gradually; very hardy; acid; 
excellent for pies and tarts. 

LATE DUKE.—Large, bright red; acid—pies and tarts. 

ENGLISH MERELLO.—Medium size, bright red; very hardy; acid, 
tender and juicy—pies and tarts. 

LADY OF LYONS.—A. seedling grown by D. W. Parsuatt, Esq., 
President of the Lyons Bank; large, yellow. skin, nearly red when 
fully ripe; rich and excellent. July. 


PEACHES. 


Pride iui: S22 tee ee 22. ye 2 ee SL tot 25 ets; seach. 


Western New York seems destined to supply New York City with 
Peaches. Ten tons per day were shipped from Rochester for many 
days in succession, and the money brought this season into this region 
from the sale of Peaches, probably exceeds $300,000. 

EARLY CRAWFORD.—Very large yellow peach; tree grows rapidly, 

and is productive; very popular market fruit. September. 

CRAWFORD LATE.—Tree vigorous grower; moderately productive, 
and the fruit, which is yellow fleshed, ripens about October Ist. 

HILL'S CHILI.—The tree is very hardy, and often bears a good crop 
when other varieties fail; fruit yellow fleshed; peach long, with a 
very long pit; ripens about October 1st. 

LARGE EARLY YORK.—A large and excellent peach, with a red 
cheek; tree vigorous, and healthy. September. 

OLD MIXON FREE.—Large, pale, yellowish white, and red on the 
sunny side; fine quality, and is a profitable orchard sort; the tree 
is a very vigorous and exceedingly productive. Middle of Sep- 
tember. 

SERRATE EARLY YORK.—The best early peach; tree of rather 
slow growth, but a regular bearer. August. 

SNO\W.—tThe tree is quite hardy, and the young wood resembles wil- 
low; fruit white to the pit; sweet and delicious. 

STUMP THE WORLD.—One of the handsomest and best of the very 
late peaches, and very desirable. 


APRICOTS. 
Pinca: eee 2 eee L oiatwe - - eee Sees 15 cts. each. 
Apricots ripen earlier than Peaches, and are frequently planted on the 
south side of a house or wall. 
BREDA.—An early apricot; small size, but fine quality; yellow, and 


dull orange in the sun; the tree is pretty vigorous, and remarkably 
productive. First of August. 


8 PLUMS—GRAPES—GOOSEBERRIES. . 


Price Soe 20s eee es Hate ta 37 to 50 cts. each. 

GOE’S GOLDEN DROP.—Large and handsome; light yellow; and 
firm, rich and sweet; one of the finest late plums. Last of Sep- 
tember. 

DUANE’S PURPLE.—A large purple fruit, of good quality; the 
tree is vigorous and productive. First of September. 

IMPERIAL GAGE .—Large; greenish; juicy and delicious; good 
grower; productive, and. Gtie of the best. Middle of August. 

MON ROE,—Medium size; excellent; a good grower, and an abundant 
bearer. September. 

PEACH.—Very large and handsome; dull red; good flavor; flesh, a 
little coarse; very productive. Last of August. 

WHITE MAGNUM BONUM, (Yztrow Eae.)—It is everywhere 
known as the Egg Plum; size large; fine for cooking, and on warm 
soils good for the table. Last of August. 


GRAPES. 


CLINTON.—Small; ripens early; vine not injured by the cold; val- 
uable for keeping in the winter, and an excellent wine grape. 25 
to 50 cents. 

DIANA.—One of our best table grapes; ripens earlier than Isabella, 
and perfectly hardy. 75 cents to $1.00. 

CATAWBA.—Large and fine when ripe, but seldom ripens in this 
latitude. 25 cents. 

ISABELLA.—Eyvery one knows Mrs. Isabella, for she has maintained a 
good reputation for half a century. 12 to 25 cents. Large deduc- 
tions by quantity. 

REBECCA,—A new American white grape; very sweet and delicious. 
$1.00 

DELAWARE.—Very sweet; clusters and berries small, but produc- 
tive, and very desirable. $1.00. 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC.—A new American grape; two weeks 
earlier than the Isabella; much esteemed. 50 cents to $1.00. 
NORTHERN MUSCADINE.—Very hardy; sweet, but the berries 

drop from the vines. 26 cents. 

BLACK FOX.—Hardy, sweet, and highly perfumed. 25 cents. 

OPORTO.—This is the Wine Grape of America. Perfectly hardy, 
productive. Every family can now make wine, pure and whole- 
some. $1.00 to $3.00. Single vines have produced from seven 
to eight bushels in one season. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Priceync se Ne SS 0 a 12 to 50 cts. each. 
HAUGHTON’S SEEDLING.—Fruit medium size; very good flavor, 


and never mildews. 


WHITESMITH.—Large; very fine and never mildews here. 


BLACKBERRIES—RASPBERRIES—ASPARAGOS. 9 


LAWTON BLACKBERRIES. 


SS 


RG fa ee). 15 cts. each—$1.00 per doz. 
Lawton Blackberry Seed, $1 for 2000 Seeds. 
The Lawton is perfectly hardy here, a profuse bearer, and very valua- 
ble, One thousand dollars per acre, for a single season, have been 
realized from the berries sold at wholesale. 


RASPBERRIES. 
Los a ee | 6 to 25 cts. each, 

EVERBEARING BLACK.—Similar to the Black American, but 
bears until frost. 

DOOLITTLE RASPBERRY.—This is the American Black Cap 
Improved; perfectly hardy, large, and bears abundantly. The 
best market berry. 

RED ANTWERP.—Fine flayor; good bearer, but a little tender in 
very cold winters. 

WHITE AMERICAN.—Very strong grower; perfectly hardy and 
ood flavor. 

BAGLEY’S PERPETUAL,—A red Raspberry which bears through 
the season. 

RED CAP.—This is the market berry for New York city; bears 
abundant crops and is perfectly hardy. 

SOUTH AMERICAN.—Resembles the Black Cap, but larger and 
strong grower. 

BRINKLE’S ORANGE.—Originated by Dr. Brinkle, of Philadelphia ; 


orange color; melting fine. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS. 
1 to 3 yearal 20.22. 22h RR Loa. $1 and $2 per 100. 


10 STRAWBERRIES—CURRANTS—-RHUBARB. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Price.-...--.25 cts. per doz. $1 per 100. Less by the 1000. 


We cultivate many new varieties every year, discarding the ordinary 
and selling the best. We picked 35 bushels of Strawberries last 
season. 

Those marked H are Hermaphrodite plants, and fructify themselves. 
Those marked P are Pistillate, and need fructifiers. By the use of pure 
staminate plants, the yield is usually double, often quadruple what it 
would be with Hermaphrodite fructifiers. 


PEABODY’S SEEDLING.—Large, with long neck, and fine flavor; 
a good bearer when cultivated in hills. H. 

WILSON’S ALBANY.—-Large, dark red; hardy; very prolific; sells 
well; profitable market berry. H. ; 

HOVEY’S SEEDLING.—Very large; good flavor and productive; 
has stood the test of 20 years; many mixed sorts are set out for 
the Hovey. P. 

BURR’S NEW PINE.—Medium size; very productive with pure 
staminate fructifiers, and the best flavored berry we have. P. 
HOOKER’S SEEDLING.—Good size; productive; fine flavor and 

hardy, entirely so without covering on our grounds. H. 
SCOTT’S SEEDLING.—Fine cone shaped ; handsome; productive. H. 
MARYLANDICA.—Fruit large, productive ; good flavor. H. 
SCARLET MAGNATE Large, fine flavor; productive; late. H. 
TRIOMPH DE GRAND.—A lar ge showy variety, and promises well. 

50 cents per dozen. 

DOWNER’S PROLIFIC —A Kentucky seedling—said to excel Wilson 


in productiveness and good flavor. 1 per dozen. 
Pure staminate plants $2 per 100. 


CURRANTS 


CHERRY.—Productive and hardy; fruit very large, and when fully 
ripe, good. 25 to 37 cents. 


CHAMPAIGNE.—Very long clusters, and very sprightly flavor. 12 


to 25 cents. 
VICTORIA.—A yea) valuable currant; bunches long and flavor good. 
25 cents. 


KNIGHT’S SWEET RED.—Sweeter than the Red Dutch, which Tt), 
resembles in appearance. 26 cents. 
WHITE GRAPE.—Similar to White Dutch, except larger. 25 cents. 
Black Naples, White and Red Dutch, very cheap by the thousand. 


RHUBARB OR PIE-PLANT. 
DOWNING’S COLOSSAL.—Leaf stalk red and green; large, tender; 


fruit flavor; excellent for stewing, for pies, and makes good 
wine; call and try it. 12 to 50 cents. 


ROSES—EVERGREENS—MISCELLANEOUS. Ly 


ROSES. . 
Le) (ne ae: Se, Sa 25 to 50 cts. each. 

QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE.—Climbing; hardy; red, very double, 
very strong grower. 

MOUNT JOY.—Climbing; similar in appearance to the Queen, but 
two weeks later in blooming. 

BALTIMORE BELL.—Climbing; very double, and lighter color than 
the Queen. 

VICTOR TRACY.—Dark velvet. 

YELLOW HARRISON.—A hardy, double, yellow rose. 

BELLE AURORA.—Changeable; light red; double. 


EVERGREENS. 


NORWAY SPRUCE.—A rapid grower after a few years, and makes 
a large tree; very beautifui; imported small and grown in the 
Nursery. 50 cents to $1.00. 

SILVER FIR.—A very dark green; grows eighty feet high in Eng- 
land; hardy. 50 cents to $1.00. 

WHITE SPRUCE.—Very compact handsome head; light green. 37 
to 50 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEEPING WILLOW—Some large, beautiful trees. 12 to 50 cents. 

HORSE CHESTNUT.—A fine stock of this beautiful shade tree. 25 
to 50 cents. 

BASKET WILLOW—Salix Viminalis. Very slender and productive. 
Cuttings $2 per 1000. i 

BLACK WALNUT.—Trees of symmetrical form. 25 cents. 

AMERICAN LARCH—Fine trees 6 to 9 feet, 25 cents. 

MOUNTAIN ASH—Fine trees 5 to 6 feet, 25 to 87 cents. 

BUTTERNUT—Large trees 25 cents. 

RED FRUITED BARBERRY—Bush and fruit ornamental. Fruit, 
fine acid. 25 to 50 cents. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLE.—Flowers variegated. Beautiful shrub. 
25 to 50 cents. 

SNOW DROP—The “ Drops” hang until winter. 25 cents. 

HONEYSUCKLE—Monthly Scarlet. Blooms until frost. Very pret- 
ty for the side of a house or arbors. Hardy and strong grower. 

PHLOX VAN HOUTII—Perennial. Hardy. Blooms until frost. 


25 cents. 

SPIRAA PRUNIFOLIA—Double flowering, plum-leaved, beautiful. 
25 cents. 

SPIRAA NICONDERTI--Small leaved. A perfect cord of flowers. 
25 cents. 


JAPAN QUINCE—Blooms very early. Scarlet flowers. 25 cents. 

SWEET SCENTED SHRUB—(Strawberry Tree.) Flowers intensely 
strawberry perfume. A very valuable shrub. 25 cents. 

FLOWERING ALMOND—Beautiful, hardy. 25 cents. 

BOX FOR EDGING.—25 to 37 cents per yard. 


THE OPORTO GRAPE. 


Tue failure of the vintage in Europe for several years, and the adul- 
teration of imported wines, added to the extensive manufacture of wines 
from alcohol and drugs, has stimulated inquiry in reference to American 
grapes adapted to the production of wine. 

A few years since my attention was directed to a grape cultivated by 
farmers and amateurs for the manufacture of wine for medicinal, sacra- 
mental and social use. The perfect hardiness of the vine to withstand 
our coldest winters unharmed in latitude 43 deg. N., its entire freedom 
from mildew, its plentiful crops, the density of the juice, and the plenti- 
ful supply of sugar and tartaric acid in it, all seemed to combine and 
make it a very valuable grape for wine making. It was known as the 
OPORTO, and its name would seem to indicate a foreign origin. I 
could trace the vines a few miles in one direction, and a few miles in 
another, but all seemed ignorant of its original starting point. The 
Rey. Dr. Lounssury wrote me “that I obtained mine from the late 
CarHarine Dunxap, who stated that she obtained it from a sea captain, a 
friend of hers, who brought it directly from Portugal and from the dis- 
trict of Oporto.” This would seem to settle the question, but it does not 
in 1 mind. Neither the vines, nor the leaves, nor the clusters put on 
any ‘foreign ars,” and after growing it for four years, I am_ entirely 
conv sides that it is a native American, the offspring of American soil, 
though it may possibly be a child of imported parents. Be this as it 
may, it will be seen by the certificates, that it has been in the country 
twenty-one years, has conducted itself with entire propriety, and its de- 
scendents are entitled to all the privileges of American citizens. <A let- 
ter from N. Loneworrn, Esq., recently received, says: “If the Oporto 
is perfectly hardy, I cannot think it a foreign grape.” It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Lonewortu has expended thousands of dollars in import- 
ing foreign vines and foreign vine dressers, and has been compelled from 
sad experience to abandon them all and rely upon the Catawba, while 
he is most enthusiastically pursuing his searches after other native Ameri- 
can grapes, adapted by their hardiness and productiveness to vineyard 
culture. 

In recommending the Oporto as a wine grape to the attention of the 
public, I feel that I am doing them a service for which they will be 
thankful. The Catawba will not ripen here, and is subject to disease 
in warmer latitudes. The Isabella does not make a good wine, and the 
wine producing qualities of the newer grapes have not been sufficiently 
tested; but in the Oporto we have a grape, which has been used for 
twenty-five or thirty years, and the wme commanding a price which 
many will esteem exhorbitant. Mr. Ciarx sells his wine at $4.00 per 
gallon. This is not a very high price for wine, but it is certainly a good 
price for American wine, which can be produced for 80 cents per gallon 
and pay $200 per acre each year. 
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The engraving is drawn accurately by measurement from a cluster of 
Oporto Grapes; they are not all shouldered, and on young vines are not 
as compact, but I have seen twenty bushels at one time, most of which 
were as large, as compact, and beautiful as the clusters from which the 
engraving was made, Mr. Dreverravux informs me that he picked his 
crop one year on the 15th of September, but as they are not injured by 
slight frosts, a portion of his Grapes are still on the vines, (October 25,) 
and of fine flavor, while Isabellas in the same vineyard are frost bitten 
and spoiled. 


ANALYSIS. 


An accurate analysis of the Oporto Grape has been made by Cuas. 
T. Jackson, M. D., State Assayer for Massachusetts, who also made 
the analyses of Grapes for the U. S. Patent Office, for 1859. The re- 
sult was as follows: 


9 {§ ounces of juice to the pound of Grapes. 
1063 specific gravity of the juice. 
15 per cent. grape sugar by the sachrometrical. tables. 
10; per cent. by the copper grape sugar test. 
2 per cent. of Tartaric acid. 


_ The Grapes sent for analysis were picked early in the season, and 
would have given a larger amount of sugar if gathered later. Hence it 
is evident that the Oporto possesses the materials for a fine wine. This 
the analysis proves, and the experience of years has fully established. 


MADERIA WINE. 


T have tasted a very good imitation of Maderia Wine made from the 
Oporto Grape, by adding water to the juice, and this wine has com- 
manded a ready sale at three dollars per gallon. 

Dr. Jackson ascertained this by the analysis, without the slightest | 
knowledge that it had ever been done. I append his remark upon that 
oint : ' : 
; “A dark red wine, like some of the varieties of the Burgundy, may 
be made from these grapes. If a lighter wine is wanted, dilute the 
juice with water, and add the proper proportion of sugar to form with 
that in the juice seven per cent. of alcohol. Sugar, I would remark, 

makes one half its weight of pure alcohol when it is fermented.” 


, 


Letter from Sylvester Clark, Esq. 


Dr. E. Ware Sytvester—Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiries 
in reference to the Oporto Grape, I answer that I have cultivated it for» 
thirty-five years. It is a very hardy vine, so much so that one very 
severe winter my Isabella vines were killed down to the roets, while the 
wood of the Oporto standing in the same garden, with the same expos- 
ure, was not injured in the least. 
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It is a good bearer, and I have gathered ten bushels of Grapes in a 
season, from the vines of one root on a sinole trellis. 
For several years we have made wine from the Oporto Grape, and find 
a ready sale at one dollar per bottle, selling fifty bottles for single orders. 
I have therefore great pleasure in recommending the Oporto Grape 
to every person who wishes to make wine for his own use, or for sale. 
SYLVESTER CLARK. 


Certificate from M. Mackie, Esq., Proprietor of Clyde Nursery. 
CLYDE, October 25th, 1860. 

This may certify that I have cultivated the Oporto Grape, for several 

years, and find that the vines are entirely free from mildew and blight; 

that they do not winter kill in the least, and that they are good bearers. 

I have tasted the wine of several different years, and esteem it very 
highly. MATHEW MACKIE. 


First Pemium. 


The first premium was awarded at the Wayne County Fair for 1860, 
to Wine from the Oporto Grae. We append the Report, signed by S. 
B. Gavirr, Esq., late Clerk of Wayne county, who was Chairman of the 
Committee: 

The-Port Wine, exhibited by Dr. Syitvesner, we found entirely differ- ° 
ent from the wine generally made in this country. It has the flavor and 
bouquet of good Port Wine, and none of that ‘“ headiness” which char- 
acterizes most of the domestic wines. This wine, without doubt, has just 
the proper proportions of sugar and tartaric acid to make it a healthful 
and pleasant beverage, and especially commends itself to the Medical 
Faculty, who frequently need a gentle stimulant free from deleterious 


drugs. SAXON B. GAVITT, Chairman. 


Letter from H. Graham Jr., Esq. 
GrauAm’s Horer, Lyons, October 25, 1860. 
. Dr. E. Ware Sytvester—Sir:—lI have used the wine made from 


the American Oporto Grape in my house, and find that it gives good 
satisfaction to my guests. I esteem the Oporto the best wine grape we 


have. HENRY GRAHAM, JR. 


Letter from A. Devereaux. 


° 
The following was published in the Rural New Yorker for January, 
1858, by Mr. Deverzavux. It will be observed that the vines of Mr. D. 
were sixteen feet each way, and the remainder of the ground occupied 
_by potatoes, and that the yield of fifty-four gallons of wine was the 
product of one-eighth, or at farthest one-fourth of an acre; and this 
result was attained without any special manuring or extra cultivation: 

Wine AND THE Oporto Grapge.—tIn answer to your inquiry about 
grape vines, I will say, I have about half an acre of ground set to Oporto 
vines, sixteen feet each way, trained on wires attached to posts. They 
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are eight years old, and have not had the best of care until the past 
year. Trimmed late in the fall or winter. Last spring I plowed the 
ground as near the vines as I thought best, and spaded the rest all over. 
Planted potatoes between the rows and kept the ground mellow and 
clean. The vines grew finely, and hung full of grapes. From forty- 
eight vines I made fifty-four gallons of wine—the real juice of the 
grape, not one-third water as some make wine—and fifty bushels, 
of potatoes from the half acre, I have another vine of the same kind, 
from which 1 picked seven bushels of grapes last fall. I have six differ- 
ent kinds of grapes, and the Oporto is the best of either of them for 
wine, and better than any other grape that I am acquainted with. 
A. DEVEREAUX. 


Letter from Rev. Dr. Lounsbury. 


In reply to several questions proposed to him, I have received from 
the Rev. Dr. Lounssury the following, respecting the Oporto: 

“T have had the grape on my premises 25. or 30 years.” 

“T have always esteemed it a foreign grape.” 

“Tt is perfectly hardy. I have never known it to be the least affected 
by the winter.” 

“Tt is esteemed by Physicians a good Port Wine. It is somewhat 
astringent, rich, and of fine body.” 

“The quantity of sugar required depends very much upon the sea- 
son.” 

“They are unfailing and good bearers, and I have no doubt with 
proper cultivation would produce abundant crops.” 


These statements coming from such a source must convince every one 
that the Oporto Grape vine has the following good qualities to recommend it: 

Ist. It is never injured by the cold. 

2d. It never mildews. 

3d. Itis a good bearer; “abundant,” say some; “ more than the 
Isabella,” says another. 

4th. It ripens the fruit early, and it hangs on late in the autumn. 

5th. They are easily made into rich Port’ Wine. 

Does the reader wish to have pure wine in the hour of sickness— 
“wine that maketh glad the heart of man?” Then send for a vine, or 
a dozen vines, ¢mmediately, for the supply is limited. 


BANK CERTIFICATES. 


This may certify that we have been acquainted with Dr. E. Warr 
Syivester for many years. We esteem him honorable in his business 
transactions, and entirely responsible for any ¢noney that may be re- 
ceived by him for nursery stock, D. W. PARSHALL, 

__ President of Lyons Bank. 
WM. H. PARSHALL, 
Cashier of Lyons Bank, 
P. R. WESTFALL, 
Pres’t of P. R. Westfall’s Bank, 
B. VAN ALSTINE, 


Cashier of P. R. Westfall’s Bank, 
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PRICES OF OPORTO VINES. 
All strong well rooted vines, grown in the open air. 


1 year old, cut back to four eyes 

9 6c (73 oe (73 

Extra fine layers for immediate bearing 

A few 3 year strong, bearing vines, with all the wood 

A liberal discount made to Nurserymen. 

Tree agents and dealers, who wish, will be furnished with wholesale 
catalogues on application. 

Clergymen, for their own planting, supplied at wholesale prices. 

No charge will be made for packing or delivering at Railroad or Ex- 
press, Grape vines, but for larger packages, a small charge will made 
sufficient to cover the cost of material. 

Address E. WARE SYLVESTER, 


Lyons, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


REMITTANCE OF FUNDS. 


Bank bills, current where mailed, may be sent at my risk in register- 
ed letters in amounts not to exceed ten dollars. or all sums over ten 
dollars, buy a draft on New York, discount at my expense. 


DIRECTIONS OF PARCELS. 


Be particular and write the name of Town and State very plainly, 
and whether the package shall go by Express or Railroad, and the 
route you wish it to go. In the absence of these directions we shall use 
our best judgment, but usually send small packages by Express. 


WINTERING TREES AND VINES. 


When vines are received and cannot be immediately planted, they 
may be buried entirely in light soil, where the water never stands. 
If they are to remain over winter, it is better to bury them so deep that 
they will not be subject to frequent freezing and thawing. For trees, it 
is necessary to bury the roots, and from 6 to 12 inches of the body. 


ee 
FROZEN ROOTS. 


If any vines are frozen when received, bury them in fine sand, and 
place them in a cool cellar where they may thaw out gradually, and 
they will not be injured. 


ell 


The following remarks in reference to Wine and Wine 
Grapes, the social and physical influence of pure Wines, and 
the kind of Grapes necessary to make a wholesome Wine, are 
from the U. S. Patent Office Report for 1859: 


From the U. S, Patent Office Report, 1859. 


For the successful manufacture of Wine the presence of tartaric acid is 
all essential; for, by its tendency to unite with the potass, also present in 
the pulp, and to form the acid tartrate of potass (cream of tartar)—a salt 
soluble in the pulp of the grape, but not soluble when, by fermentation, 
alcohol is formed in the juice, and which is therefore thrown down and 
separated from the Wine forming the “tartar”—depends the superiority and 
greater healthfulness of true Wine over the fermented liquors of other 
pulpy fruits, whether indigenous or exotic. 

In the pulpy fruits used in the manufacture of domestic Wines the acids 
present are chiefly malic and critic, which form with potash salts soluble 
not only in the fresh juice but also in the fermented Wine. They are con- 
sequently not thrown down or separated out of the Wine as alcoholization 
goes on in the fermenting vats, and their presence in the Wine renders the 
latter unhealthy, it being liable to become acid in the stomach, and to pro- 
duce derangement of function in that organ. Hence, the real superiority 
of the Wine of that Grape above the fermented juices of other fruits de- 
pends not upon fancy, nor an uneducated taste, but upon the production of 
an alcoholic liquid not containing within it substances injurious to diges- 
tion. 

From the great difference existing between a Table Grape and a Wine 
Grape, it becomes necessary that, wherever the manufacture of Wine is 
the object, the former should be altogether ignored, its sweet, yet watery, 
juice producing but a weak Wine. 

Though the Wine Grape has also, and should have, a sweet taste, it is a 
different one from that of the Table Grape, asit is vinous instead of watery, 
and piquant instead of flat, attributable to the amount of sugar and acids 
being well proportioned. 

As Wine is a pure beverage which Nature furnishes, its use should be 
attainable by every one; while it inspirits the youth to all that is fair, 
good, moral, and grand, it stimulates the man in his labor and occupations, 
makes him a brave husband, father, and citizen, and brightens the evening 
of age. As Wine has so beneficial an influence on the nature and charac- 
ter of the individual, it will likewise exalt the condition of a whole peo- 
ple; consequently, there is reason why we should exert ourselves to in- 
troduce the general culture of the Grape in our own country, as has been 
done for centuries in other Jands. 

For the use and comfort of a single family, a small piece of ground, by 
intelligent management, will produce sufficient, while if the area be exten- 
ded, the profits obtained will prove a liberal encouragement. 


oe KEY- STONE 


This Mill we find the best for mashing the Grapes and 
expressing the juice, that we have used. This Mill does not 
break the seeds in mashing, and presses out the juice thor- 
oughly. 


The Future of American Wines—Dr. C. T. Jackson’s Opinion. 
From the U. 8. Patent Office Report. 

Native American Wines have not only become common in 
household use, but have taken their place on the Communion- 
Tables of our churches, to the exclusion of Foreign Wines; 
and the time will come when America will be able to produce 
most of the Wines her people may need. 


Dr. Chas. T. Jackson’s Opinion of Oporto Wine. 


The specimen of Oporto is not too sweet, but is just right, 
and is a good Wine, which will improve on age, if bottled. 
The high color of the Oporto Grape is a valuable property, 
since the Wine has a fine color, not common to American 
Grape Wines. 


